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loyalty and delight nearly killed the King. According to custom as
owner of the winner he left the Royal Stand and went out beyond its
rails to lead in his horse and jockey. The Prince of Wales stood by his
side. The pressure of the crowd became dangerous. Thousands of
cheering men surged forward to get near to the King. They got too
near and were unable to keep at any distance because of thjs vast
moving mass of excited humanity behind them. For a few minutes the
King was in great danger. Some of us standing near him linked arms
and tried to form a barrier. The King's detective, Spencer, a tall
powerful man, struck out with his fists. King Edward stood there
quietly but his heart was beating heavily and he seemed to be panting,
with quick short breaths. The Prince of Wales, afterwards George V,
looked deeply alarmed. A few moments later the King regained the
safety of the Royal Stand.

THE NEW JOURNALISM
Fleet Street revealed and interpreted these changes. The New
Journalism had arrived, and the Daily Mail under Alfred Harmsworth
for whom I worked was its founder and pioneer.
There were violent critics of this new type of journalism. They
thought it vulgar, trashy, and lacking altogether in the dignity of the
old-time Press. "The Daily Mail" said one of them "is a paper written
by office boys for officer boys'*. But Alfred Harmsworth knew what he
was doing, and did it with genius. He knew that a public had grown up
which took an intelligent interest in things not previously considered
part of newspaper chronicles. Food; fashions; the drama of life in low
places as well as high; sport of all kinds; the human story wherever it
might be found; the adventure of science as it affected everyday life.
Harmsworth knew that women's interests had been left out mainly
from the oldfashioned newspapers, and he knew that here was an
enormous field for increasing circulation. He scorned the deadly
dullness of the newspaper Press which had preceded him, with its long
and dreary reports of political speeches, its portentous leaders, its
blindness towards the little things of everyday life and their infinite
variety,
Harmsworth's success was due not a little to the closeness of his own
mind to the mood and tempo of his time. He was interested in all these
things. He looked out upon life with a boyish zest for new discoveries,
new fields of interest, new fashions, new ideas. And he refused to be